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business they ate the limited luncheon, after which Mr. Washington 
left." 

Mr. Riley's book is a valuable study of a great subject. It is read- 
able, suggestive, encouraging, productive of serious thought and purpose 
in meeting a serious problem. Like the faith and devotion of Washing- 
ton himself this story of his wonderful life brings bright rays of hope 
into a social condition which, before the work of Washington and of the 
white men north and south who have sympathized with him and helped 
him, seemed hopelessly dark. 

James A. Woodburn 

Beginnings of Yale (1701-1726). By Edwin Oviatt. (New Haven: 
Yale university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford univer- 
sity press, 1916. 456 p. $3.50 net) 

Mr. Oviatt has certainly succeeded in giving us "something at least 
of that new realization of how Yale's beginnings came about which the 
author came to have in writing them." Using for the most part Mr. 
Dexter 's Documentary history, he has supplemented this with research 
of his own and filled in the gaps with frank but plausible conjecture. 
An eye for local color and a keen sense of the humorous have made his 
narrative truly "easy-going pages." 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this story is the persistence 
of the idea that there should be a church college in New Haven. Con- 
ceived by John Davenport as an integral part of his church-state ex- 
periment, this idea gradually became dormant as the experiment failed 
and New Haven was merged into Connecticut. But as the result of "a 
general situation, largely theological, that had been forming during the 
years after 1692," the ministers of the coast towns, apparently led by 
James Pierpont, of New Haven, bestirred themselves, probably "some- 
where between the years 1697 and 1700." The "Collegiate school" and 
Yale college, its successor, resulted. Saybrook was the new institution 's 
official site, but it actually began (with one student) at Clinton and for 
some years thereafter led a tri-partite existence. And not until the 
supporters of Hartford's claims had lost a gubernatorial campaign and 
the popular Elisha Williams had disbanded his Wethersfield branch was 
the ancient desire of New Haven, backed by a solid donation, gratified. 
But there was rarely any uncertainty as to the policy of the school. The 
ministers who founded it became its first and self-perpetuating trustees. 
And though they sought and obtained aid both from the colony and 
from individuals of other faiths, notably Elihu Yale and Bishop Berke- 
ley, it remained throughout this period a Congregational church school. 

One gets the impression, too, that Yale's founders were rather aristo- 
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cratic. Davenport, Pierpont, and Jonathan Edwards, Samuel, Andrew, 
and Timothy Cutler, were connected by ties of blood or marriage; 
Elisha Williams came of the Cotton and Bradstreet families; and it is 
not improbable (though the author does not make the point) that some 
of "Sir" Samuel Johnson's troubles may have been due to his more lowly 
origin. While these men were not given to luxury or display, they lived 
in very comfortable fashion, Rector Pierson being quite well-to-do and 
fond of an "evening's sociability" over his home-made cider and to- 
bacco. And the control which congregations may have exercised over 
them as ministers did not extend to their collegiate activities. 

Pew errors of fact have been noted. Of course (as has already been 
pointed out) Bolingbroke was not secretary of state under William and 
Mary, and the "French and Indian war" (p. 143) did not occur during 
this period. 

Mechanically, this book abundantly maintains the high standard of 
the Yale press. Its lettering is good, its margins are of agreeable width, 
and over four hundred reproductions of autographs, portraits, maps, 
buildings, and historic scenes successfully reinforce the historic interest 
of the narrative. 

C. C. Pearson 

Documentary history of Yale University. Under the original charter of 
the Collegiate school of Connecticut, 1701-1745. Edited by Frank- 
lin Bowditch Dexter, Litt.D. (New Haven: Yale university press, 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1916. 382 
p. $4.00 net) 
The two-hundredth anniversary of the removal of Yale from Say- 
brook to New Haven, Connecticut, was the inspiration for two important 
contributions to the university's history. The volume under considera- 
tion is one. The other, issued from the same press and entitled The 
beginnings of Yale, 1701-1726, was written by Edwin Oviatt and was 
evidently intended as a companion work; at least, it supplies much 
which is not to be found in the source material furnished by the present 
book. 

No man could be better fitted than Mr. Dexter for the editing of this 
Documentary History. Born in Massachusetts, a graduate of Yale and 
connected with its faculty and library for half a century, he has de- 
voted a large part of his time to the preservation and study of its 
records. His Biographical sketches of graduates of Yale college, with 
annals of the college history, 1701-1816, in six volumes, is a most valu- 
able work. His Sketch of the history of Yale university is one of the 
best epitomes of its history. Besides, he has written noteworthy articles 



